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The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York. By Dixon 
Ryan Fox, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, Columbia 
University. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
vol. LXXXVL, whole no. 198.] (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1919. Pp. xiii, 460. $3.50.) 

In contradistinction to those authors who have attended principally 
to the political history of the state of New York, the present writer in 
his investigation of the period 1800-1840 proposes " to penetrate beneath 
the laws and party platforms " and to " throw another ray of light upon 
the evolution of society in the Empire State ". His work, accordingly, 
traces " the fortunes of a class, accustomed by training and tradition to 
the conduct of affairs, but forced to yield before what seemed to them 
the great disaster of democracy; it deals with their unpalatable com- 
promises and slow liberalization, and the final welding of a business 
party appropriate to the conditions of America ". 

In the development of his theme the author draws from a wide range 
of sources and portrays vividly leaders, groups, tendencies, and move- 
ments. Special attention is directed to the thesis " that the two great 
parties of our history represent respectively two kinds of property in- 
terest, personal and real", a thesis which an investigation of assess- 
ments of personal estates in various counties fails to substantiate. 
There was, however, "an economic line that corresponds with the bor- 
ders of political opinion ". Support of this assertion is offered mainly 
by a valuable series of election maps of New York City by wards (1810- 
1840) with accompanying statistics, and by appended tables of "party 
politics and economic interests " which give data on conditions in Albany, 
Brooklyn, Buffalo, Rochester, and Troy. 

Dr. Fox employs usually a lucid and vivacious style which engages 
the attention. There are, however, a few lapses into discomforting awk- 
wardness and ambiguity of expression. Such lapses may be perceived 
on pages 38, 41, 121, 132, 133, 159, 192, 250, and 292. 

There are discernible in places, likewise, certain failures in nicety of 
historical discrimination. One may perhaps allow the attribution of 
" tough-mindedness " to William L. Marcy, but must question in the 
light of the letters of this wary and sagacious politician-statesman the 
characterization of him as a "bluff New Englander". Concerning the 
conversion of the Albany Argus to Locofocoism, as another instance, 
Dr. Fox appears to have accepted somewhat too trustfully the enthusi- 
astic pronouncement of Byrdsall and to have overlooked letters of vari- 
ous members of the Regency in regard to the doubtful attitude of Cros- 
well, the editor, who finally became a Hunker opponent of Locofocoism. 
Indeed, deep rifts which originated in the Regency in the summer of 
1837 seem altogether to have escaped the observation of the author. Of 
like nature is his failure to detect a trace of a Whig element in the 
original Locofocos in New York City, and to distinguish between the 
attitude of Leggett and of Bryant in the conduct of the Evening Post. 
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These minor deficiencies, however, detract little from the general 
high excellence of the work. The author moves with masterly ease 
amidst the intricate relationships of business and of politics in New 
York and fulfills the promise of his introduction. His book abounds in 
illuminating characterizations, acute observations, useful quotations, and 
suggestive philosophic conceptions. A few portraits add to the interest. 
To the special student of the history of New York this contribution 
affords indispensable information; to the more general student of his- 
tory a conspectus of the history of the state between 1800 and 1840 on 
the whole sound and in many portions brilliant; and to all workers in 
the "social" sciences a valuable historical exposition of the interrela- 
tionships of business, society, and politics. 

William Trimble. 

The American Colonization Society, 18 17-1840. By Early Lee Fox, 
Ph.D., Professor of History in Randolph-Macon College. [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
series XXXVII., no. 3.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1919. Pp. 231. $2.00.) 

In this volume the author represents the colonization movement as 
essentially a moderate, conservative, border-state movement which had 
an appeal to men in every walk of life, from every political and religious 
creed, and from every section of the Union. He divides the history of 
the American Colonization Society into two distinct divisions: the first, 
to which this volume is devoted, begins with the organization of the 
society in 1817 and extends to 1840; the second covers the period since 
1840. This volume ends with the reorganization of the society in 1839, 
after which date the society, under the influence of the North and the 
East, was more aggressively anti-slavery in its programme and activi- 
ties. In the first chapter, the author discusses at considerable length 
the status of the free negro and his relation to the slave and to the 
white population; in the second, the organization, purpose, and early 
history of the society; in the third, fourth, and last chapters, the rela- 
tion of colonization to Garrisonian abolition, to emancipation, and to the 
African slave-trade respectively. 

While the book contains much that is new and interesting, the ma- 
terial is very poorly arranged and there is much repetition in the numer- 
ous quotations. Nearly ninety per cent, of the citations are either from 
the African Repository or from the official records of the different de- 
partments of colonization societies. The book contains no bibliography 
and little or nothing to indicate that the numerous studies of coloniza- 
tion, emancipation, and slavery have been consulted. It would have 
been much more valuable if in this single volume the study had been 
carried on through the period of the Civil War. The author makes no 
serious attempt to tabulate the growth in number of members and in 



